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COSMOPOLITAN ART JOURNAL. 



Bpire interest in the future of the artists 
represented. If the public loses interest 
in the Academy per se, from its singularly 
" old fogy" management and stupid way 
of doing some things, it is certain that the 
artists who now give to the annual exhi- 
bition their best features are not going to 
be without patrons and a name, even if 
they are neither " associates" nor academi- 
cians." 




ART GOSSIP. 

RTISTS are all busy preparing 

for their summer's perigrinations 
'north, south, east, and west. 

Some go to the base of the Rocky 
J- Mountains to study buffalo and 

Indian ; some to the woods of 
Maine and shores of Nova Scotia ; some 
to the far south, and some few to Europe. 
These annual ''tramps" are part of the 
rules of the profession. An artist eould 
no more avoid them than the juices of the 
maple could refuse to run up into the tree 
for a summer's revivification ; and he 
who does not turn out of his studio, where 
he has burrowed all winter, will soon be- 
come "dry as punk." "We are not ad- 
vised as to the course each artist is to pur- 
sue ; but will try and give the whereabouts 
of each in our next. 

A picture painted by Cropsey is exciting 
very complimentary remark in London, 
where the artist now dwells — he having 
deserted his native land for the better 
patronage he receives in England. The 
London Times thus refers to his new land- 
scape : " The result is a fine picture, full 
of points that are new, without being 
wholly foreign and strange to the Euro- 
pean eyo. It is too grand in size, perhaps, 
for our ordinary exhibitions, as it would 
displace a dozen glens in the Highlands 
and valleys of North Wales. But if ex- 
hibited alone it would do much to increase 
Mr. Cropsey's reputation among us. It 
will take the ordinary observer into an- 
other sphere and region, while its exe- 
cution will bear any technical criticism." 
The forthcoming exhibition of the Royal 
Academy of Loudon will contain contribu- 
tions from most of the distinguished living 
English painters. The subject of Millais's 
picture is the " Parting of one of the 
Black Brunswiekers with his Mistress on 
tho Eve of the Battle of Waterloo," and 
it is described as combining all the early 
care of the artist. 



A picture by Allston, never before ex- 
hibited to the public, entitled " St. Peter 
Delivered from Prison." is now on exhi- 
bition in Boston. An effort is being made 
to collect a few of Allston's best pictures, 
and have them exhibited in that city. 

Leutze is about to paint the landing of 
the Catholic pilgrims in Maryland, under 
Lord Baltimore. Several ladies, well 
known in society there, have consented 
to sit for their portraits, to be used in this 
work. 

The Transcript, of Boston, reports the 
following sale of pictures in than city, 
lately : " White Mountains in Winter, by 
B Champney, $105. Sunset at Sea, by 
F. II Lane, $67. Winter Scene in Ver- 
mont, by W. N. Bartholemew, $65. Win- 
ter Scene near Maiden Centre, by J. Mor- 
viller, $70. Portrait of Rufus Choate, by 
W. Willard, $147. Pulpit Rock, Nahant, 
by S. P. Ilodgdon, $56. White Moun- 
tains from Shelburne, N. H., by F. D. Wil- 
liams, $38. Autumn Afternoon, by A. 
T. Bricher, $30. Southeast Pass of the 
Alleghanies, by H. Kurtz, $35. Mount 
Kearsarge, by A. Ordway, $29. White 
Mountains from Dalton, by J. Walcot, 
$15. The Ledges, from North Conway, 
by H. Freeman, $10. Off Schooner Head, 
Mt. Desert, by S. W. Griggs, $16. Land- 
scapes, by H. P. Hunt, $17." These fig- 
ures show either that the pictures were 
very poor, or that the people are poor, in 
our " Modern Athens." 

Holman Hunt has been painting " an- 
other great picture," viz., " The Finding 
of the Savior in the Temple." The artist 
spent a year and six months in Jerusalem 
making studies for his work, of which the 
London Alhenmum (Mr. Thornbury, we 
infer), says : " No one can deny that the 
result is, in all respects, a grand one, and 
almost unequalled, in our time, for power 
of design or splendor of execution, such, 
indeed, as the interest of the subject and 
the nature of the artist's genius would 
lead us to expect." The picture has been 
sold for twenty-five thousand dollars, we 
are told, the artist retaining the engraving 
copyright ! Whew ! What do the Bos- 
ton artists — the sale of whose pictures is 
mentioned above — say to this 1 

We are always happy to have the con- 
sciousness of doing somebody some good 
— as, for instance, in furnishing to the 
writers for Appleton's " Cyclopaedia" 
data for their biographies. Of course, if 
we furnish anybody who " does" the bi- 
ography for that publication, with data 



which it has cost us a great deal of labor 
to obtain from original and authentic 
sources, we do not expect any credit. 

Eastman Johnson is a native of Maine 
— even if he " can't be beat on the nigger." 
Healy and Miss Hosmer are Bostonians, 
Hunt is a Vermonter, the Hopkins are 
Rhode Islanders, Hays, Huntington, and 
Inman, New-Yorkers, Hicks, a Pennsylva- 
nian, and Hughes, who lives in Boston, is 
by birth an Englishman. 

The have a " Carolina Art Association " 
in Charleston, which has over four hun- 
dred annual subscribers, and an annual 
income of $4,070. The Association has 
recently appropriated $1,500 for the pur- 
chase of pictures. Success to it, and to 
all other institutions like it, for their la- 
bors tend greatly to the spread of a taste 
for the fine arts in this country. 

Shaus has on exhibition a fine likeness 
of the Prince of Wales — the young mon- 
arch-that-is-to-be, of Great Britain, whose 
advent here, this summer is looked for- 
ward to with so much interest. 

Miss Hosmer's statue of Puck, and 
Hubard's bronze copy of Houdou's Wash- 
ington, the original of which is in the 
State-House at Richmond, Virginia, are 
now exhibiting in St. Louis. Barbee's 
" Coquette " is in the same city. 

Nichols, the print seller, is about to 
publish a serial, each number of which 
will contain four lithographs of figure or 
landscape subjects, by native artists, the 
works selected to be generally those on 
exhibition at the National Academy. The 
first number will comprise Eastman John- 
son's " Margaret," " The Ford," by Bel- 
lows, G. L. Brown's "Bay of Naples,'' 
and Inness' "Twilight." 

T. Ball, the sculptor, is engaged on a 
statue called "The Minute Man," to be 
erected on the battle field of Lexington. 

Beard, Frankenstein, Eaton, Welsch, 
Duncanson, Young, Aubury, and Miller, 
are the names of some of the most promi- 
nent artists in Cincinnati. 

One of the art-features of the year is 
the introduction of the new plate of tho 
"Cosmopolitan Art Association" to the 
public. It is one of the most superb 
works of the burin ever wrought in 
America — being done in the highest style 
of line engraving, with stippling only on 
the faces where it is required to reproduce 
texture and softness of expression. An- 
nouncement is made elsewhere in regard 
to this new candidate for favor. We may 
safely predict its unbounded popularity. 



